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THE COVER 

Pictured on the cover are products 
representing some of Quaker’s 
major brand names. Our U.S. gro¬ 
cery products business continues 
to be the largest factor in our 
growth, accounting for sales in¬ 
creases of almost $126 million in 
the past five years. New grocery 
products, marketed under our well 
known brand names and intro¬ 
duced in the last five years, con¬ 
tributed over $91 million to Fiscal 
1969 sales. 

ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of share¬ 
holders will be held on Friday, 
November 7, 1969, at Flemington, 
New Jersey. A notice of this meet¬ 
ing, together with a form of proxy 
and proxy statement, will be 
mailed to shareholders on or about 
September 24, 1969, at which time 
proxies will be requested by man¬ 
agement. 









financial summary 


year ended June 30 

Sales 

Income before income taxes 
Income taxes 

Income before extraordinary charges 
Extraordinary charges 
Net income 
Preferred dividends 
Common dividends 

Excess of cost over par value of 
treasury preferred stock retired 

Reinvested earnings 

Income before income taxes 
Income taxes 

Income before extraordinary charges 
Extraordinary charges 
Net income 

Net current assets (working capital) 
Property, plant and equipment 
Other assets 

Long-term debt and preferred stock 
Deferred income taxes 
Common shareholders’ equity 


1969 

1968 

% 

INCREASE 

thousands of dollars 

(decrease: 

$553,879 

$547,194 

1.2 

49,198 

40,723 

20.8 

23,492 

19,400 

21.1 

25,706 

21,323 

20.6 

1,092 

— 

— 

24,614 

21,323 

15.4 

495 

507 

( 2.4) 

10,704 

9,710 

10.2 

3,844 

— 

— 

9,571 

11,106 

(13.8) 

per common share 


$5.91 

$4.98 

18.7 

2.85 

2.40 

18.7 

3.06 

2.58 

18.6 

.13 

— 

— 

2.93 

2.58 

13.6 

thousands of dollars 


$ 80,241 

$ 83,171 

( 3.5) 

141,399 

127,998 

10.5 

6,853 

6,205 

10.4 

26,719 

29,524 

( 9.5) 

14,258 

12,926 

10.3 

187,516 

174,924 

7.2 
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From our commercials . . . 


Shoivn beloiv and on the following pages 
are frames from several of our 
product commercials. 

We believe the best way to sell 
our products is through advertising 
which is pleasing and entertaining , 
and hope that the “feel” 
of our commercials is illustrated by 
the frames reproduced in this report. 
All of these commercials are 
very successful , both in general public 
response and in stimulating sales. 
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report to shareholders 


Earnings for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1969, were the highest in the 
Company's history for the fifth conse¬ 
cutive year. During the five-year period 
just completed, we have achieved an 
average improvement in per-share earn¬ 
ings (before extraordinary items) of 
12.6% per year. 

Income for Fiscal 1969 before extra¬ 
ordinary items was $25,706,000, or $3.06 
per common share, an increase of 18.6% 
over per-share income of $2.58 last year, 
when there were no significant extra¬ 
ordinary items. 

In February, the Company sold its 
U.S. agricultural products business, con¬ 
sisting of livestock and poultry feeds 
and poultry products, to Allied Mills, 
Inc. The division had a sales volume in 
1968 of approximately $63,000,000. 

Net extraordinary charges in the year 
associated with the divestiture of that 
business and with previously reported 
dispositions of other operations in the 
two preceding years totalled $1,092,000. 
Thus, net income after these non-re¬ 
curring extraordinary charges totalled 
$24,614,000, or $2.93 per share for the 
year. 

Sales for Fiscal 1969 were $553,879,000 
compared to $547,194,000 for the year 
earlier. Of greater significance, how¬ 
ever, is the sales comparison on a basis 


adjusted to exclude all sales from di¬ 
vested operations. The chart on page 15 
illustrates this in terms of both total 
sales and sales by the various categories 
of our business. On this adjusted basis, 
our sales for 1969 were $508,897,000 
compared to $466,856,000 on the same 
basis the year earlier. 

Our objective is to maintain a per- 
share earnings improvement averaging 
10% per year over any five-year period. 
Year-to-year improvements will ob¬ 
viously be dependent upon new product 
and business opportunities, the stability 
and strength of the economy and the 
level of corporate taxes, 

U.S. Grocery Products 

Our grocery products business in the 
United States is, by a wide margin, the 
largest factor in corporate sales and 
profits. Sales of U.S. grocery products 
were 49% higher in 1969 than five years 
ago. 





“Nothing is better for thee 
than me” 



Perhaps more important than the ac¬ 
tual increase in sales are the growth 
and profitability characteristics of the 
additional sales volume. New products 
have been introduced in market seg¬ 
ments that are rapidly growing, such 
as frozen baked goods, children's cereals 
and convenience pet foods. They are 
also in areas where successful innova¬ 
tion is rewarded by an attractive return 
in profits. 

Quaker grocery products sales in the 
U.S. continued to grow at a consider¬ 
ably faster pace than the market as a 
whole, with an increase of 11% in Fiscal 
1969. Sales of all products carried in 
grocery stores increased approximately 
6% during the same period. 

The changing character and diversifi¬ 
cation of our grocery products business 
was demonstrated in Fiscal 1969 by pet 
food sales which once again exceeded 



sales in any other single category of 
our business. 

Sales of Ken-L Ration and Puss'n 
Boots products were up substantially 
over Fiscal 1968. Ken-L Ration Burger 
and Ken-L Ration Special Cuts were 
particularly successful. These two prod¬ 
ucts — which resemble, respectively, 
hamburger and cuts of beef in appear¬ 
ance but are nutritionally better for the 
pet and require no refrigeration — are 
in a very rapidly growing segment of 
the pet food market, and they are ex¬ 
ceeding the market growth. 

Fiscal 1969 was the fifth consecutive 
year in which our total hot and cold 
cereal sales have grown faster than 
those of the industry as a whole. 

The success of Instant Quaker Oat¬ 
meal and flavored varieties of that prod¬ 
uct were of primary importance in our 
hot cereal business growth. Two of 
these — Apples & Cinnamon, and Rai- 
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sins & Spice — were expanded to the en¬ 
tire United States in Fiscal 1969, and 
another new flavor, Maple & Brown 
Sugar, was introduced in 30% of the 
country. These flavors, along with the 
original instant product, now represent 
a significant percentage of our hot cereal 
sales. A large number of Instant Oatmeal 
consumers are people who previously 
were not eating a hot-cereal breakfast. 
The convenience of a ready-to-eat hot 
cereal is obviously very much appre¬ 
ciated by consumers, and many children 
are returning to a good, hot breakfast. 

In ready-to-eat cold cereals, new prod¬ 
ucts are the primary source of signifi¬ 
cant growth. Because of the large mar¬ 
keting and manufacturing investment 
involved, we have tried to be particu¬ 
larly thorough in pre-testing our new 
ready-to-eat cereals. To date this policy 
has paid off. All of our new cereal in¬ 
troductions have been successful, result¬ 


ing in a market share which is about 
double what it was five years ago. 

At the midpoint in Fiscal 1969 we 
introduced one new ready-to-eat cold 
cereal, Cap’n Crunch's Crunch Berries. 
It is doing very well. But because 
this was our only new cold cereal intro¬ 
duction in the year, our sales growth in 
ready-to-eat cereals in Fiscal 1969 was 
roughly parallel to the total market 
growth. We expect at least two major 
new ready-to-eat cereal introductions 
this year. Our new cereal plant at 
Danville, Illinois, will go into produc¬ 
tion this fall. 

The Aunt Jemima frozen products 
line registered an excellent increase in 
sales. Although this is still a relatively 
small part of our business, we view 







“New from the galley of 
Cap’n Horatio Magellan Crunch” 
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frozen baked goods as an area of con¬ 
siderable promise. Aunt Jemima Syrup 
has become the second largest selling 
table syrup since its introduction in 
1967. Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix, the 
leader in its field, maintained its high 
market share, and corn products sales 
were up slightly over Fiscal 1968. 

Products sold under the Burry name 
to restaurants and the institutional food 
market, vending machine operators, 
ice cream product manufacturers, and 
the Burry Girl Scout cookie business all 
did well during the year. 

However, Burry products sold through 
grocery stores, while less than 5% of 
corporate sales, continued to present dif¬ 
ficult growth and profitability problems. 
Moderate declines were experienced in 
this regional business. Efforts are cur¬ 
rently underway to make more effective 



use of such existing corporate assets as 
brand names and product development 
know-how. 

Chemicals 

Sales and profits of the Chemicals Di¬ 
vision, both U. S. and International, 
reached record levels in Fiscal 1969. 
Worldwide sales of $29,600,000 were 
29% ahead of the year earlier and profits 
were up substantially. There were non¬ 
recurring sales of about $2,000,000 to 
one customer during the year. The 
excellent five-year sales growth of our 
chemicals business is illustrated in the 
chart on page 15. 

European markets continue to become 
an increasing part of our total business. 
These are served largely by two new 
plants constructed in 1968 — one in 
Belgium and one in England — which 
became completely operational in 1969. 


















The Quaker Chemicals Division mar¬ 
kets to a variety of industries, including 
chemical, rubber, petroleum, plastics, 
foundry and plywood production. One 
of the strengths of our business is that 
we have successfully developed special¬ 
ized proprietary technology and prod¬ 
ucts which give us a unique position in 
the industry. These characteristics are 
emphasized in the work we are doing 
for growth both through research and 
acquisition. 

Over the past five years our chemicals 
research budget has almost doubled, and 
it will increase by approximately 50% 
during the coming year. This research 
supports our existing business, develops 
new uses for furfural derivatives and 
explores significantly different chemical 
families generally in the fields of poly¬ 
mers and plastics. 


International 

Our International business, exclusive of 
chemicals which are covered in the pre¬ 
ceding comments, showed good profit 
improvement in Fiscal 1969 on a modest 
sales gain. This is particularly encour¬ 
aging because of the substantial em¬ 
phasis in recent years on redirecting 
our International business into what we 
believe will be areas of greater growth 
and profitability. 

Improved economic conditions pre¬ 
vailed in most areas. However, our im¬ 
proved profits resulted mainly from a 
better mix of products with better profit 
margins. 

Additions to our manufacturing ca¬ 
pacity were started in the United King¬ 
dom, The Netherlands and Argentina. 

In five years our International sales, 
adjusted to exclude divested businesses 
and not including chemicals, have grown 














“Aunt Jemima waffles without 

her syrup? Not at our house!" | 




from $69,300,000 to $96,300,000. Total 
sales outside the United States for all 
operations, including chemicals, were 
$106,000,000 in Fiscal 1969. 

Our plans contemplate an acceleration 
of this growth rate. Our existing busi¬ 
nesses outside the United States are 
generally well established and success¬ 
ful, but many of them are small and 
have limited product lines. We believe 
there are significant opportunities to 
achieve growth through expanding ex¬ 
isting product lines and by the addition 
of new products through internal devel¬ 
opment and acquisition. 

Corporate Development 

The most tangible indication of future 
growth is the record of recent years. 

As the results of Fiscal 1969 and pre¬ 


vious years indicate, we have been grow¬ 
ing at a very satisfactory rate almost 
exclusively from internal resources. We 
will continue to accelerate our research 
and development programs. 

Research and Development. The 
budget for technical research and de¬ 
velopment increased by 10% to almost 
$6,300,000 in Fiscal 1969, and the staff 
increased 8.5%. A 28,600-square-foot 
addition to our laboratories in Barring¬ 
ton, Illinois, was completed. 

The research effort — in human foods, 
pet foods and chemicals — is increas¬ 
ingly productive. Our emphasis in food 
research involves new products, conven¬ 
ience forms of familiar foods and ex¬ 
ploration of new areas, with particular 
emphasis on nutritional qualities at rea¬ 
sonable cost, where breakthroughs may 
be possible. As previously noted, there 
has been a major step-up in our chemi¬ 
cal research. 










Organization . The success of our U.S. 
grocery products business in recent 
years has been largely the result of new 
approaches in marketing, manufactur¬ 
ing, research and supporting areas. One 
of our major objectives in 1969 and in 
the years ahead is to apply our United 
States experience and resources to 
worldwide operations wherever relevant 
and applicable. 

A very close relationship was estab¬ 
lished during the year between our 
United States and Canadian companies. 
This will benefit performance in both 
Canada and the United States. Inter¬ 
national subsidiaries other than Canada 
are also working more closely with cor¬ 
porate headquarters in Chicago to take 
optimum advantage of U.S. marketing 
experience, the strong centralized re¬ 
search capability and the other corpor¬ 
ate resources which are available. 

Capital Investments. Capital expen¬ 





ditures were $27,911,000 compared to 
$23,554,000 the previous year. A sub¬ 
stantial increase in expenditures for 
plant and equipment is planned for 
Fiscal 1970. 

In the early 1960s a high percentage 
of our capital investment was allocated 
to modernization and major cost im¬ 
provement projects. Today we are able 
to direct a high percentage of our in¬ 
vestment toward facilities for new prod¬ 
ucts and added production capacity. The 
expected return on this type of invest¬ 
ment is significantly higher than the 
return on modernization programs. 

Financial Resources. The Company 
continues to enjoy a strong financial po¬ 
sition, fully adequate to support our 
growing business. Funds formerly em¬ 
ployed in the Agricultural Products bus¬ 
iness were added to our short-term in¬ 
vestments, pending redeployment in 












“My dog’s bigger 
than your dog” 
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other areas. As previously reported, we 
have a loan commitment for a $25 mil¬ 
lion long-term loan at 6%%, as well as 
a revolving credit and term loan facility 
at very favorable rates. 

At the annual meeting in November, 
shareholders approved a reorganization 
of the Company's capital structure, 
which became effective November 1. Our 
existing resources, favorable financing 
arrangements and the new flexible capi¬ 
tal structure place us in excellent posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of developing 
internal and external opportunities for 
growth. 

Acquisitions . Because our internal 
new product efforts have been so suc¬ 
cessful, we are able to be highly selec¬ 
tive as we look at numerous acquisition 
opportunities. We are not seeking one¬ 
time profit improvements; long-term 
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growth opportunities are a basic cri¬ 
terion. We anticipate that acquisitions 
will become increasingly important in 
our growth. 

During the year the Company ac¬ 
quired two pet food manufacturers in 
Canada, thereby significantly expanding 
our position in Canadian markets. 

In the United States we acquired two 
small specialty restaurants in San Fran¬ 
cisco called The Magic Pan (see photo¬ 
graph on page 13). We anticipate estab¬ 
lishing several Magic Pan restaurants 
in additional locations in Fiscal 1970. 
We will also test opportunities to market 
the unique products of The Magic Pan 
through food stores. 

In August, 1969, as this annual mes¬ 
sage to shareholders was going to press, 
we were in serious negotiations for the 
acquisition of Fisher-Price Toys, Inc., 
of East Aurora, New York. 


“Who knows more about cats 
than Puss’n Boots” 
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Fisher-Price is a manufacturer of 
toys for pre-school-age children, and 
since its founding in 1930 has earned a 
reputation for toys of exceptionally high 
quality and durability. The company's 
sales are well over $30,000,000 annually. 
We expect that the negotiations will 
be successful. This is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of our interest in consumer- 
oriented companies of outstanding rep¬ 
utation where substantial growth can 
be anticipated. 
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The Public Interest 

Our Company’s primary role in serving 
the public interest is providing nutri¬ 
tious products at reasonable costs for 
people throughout the world. We have 
always viewed our responsibility as 
broader than this, however, and con¬ 
sider substantial business involvement 
in public affairs to be a vital need. 

We share the concern of enlightened 
businessmen in providing opportunities 
for employees from disadvantaged min¬ 
ority groups. We support special train¬ 
ing programs in this area, undertake 
minority recruiting and cooperate fully 
with government programs. Since 1964, 
when the Company joined Plans for 
Progress, our total employment has in¬ 
creased 16.8% while employment of 
minority personnel has increased 65.7%. 

In cooperation with the National Al¬ 
liance of Businessmen, we have em¬ 
ployed significant numbers of disad¬ 
vantaged persons at our Chicago head¬ 
quarters, at the Barrington research 
center and at several plant locations. We 
have pledged to hire significant addi¬ 
tional numbers of disadvantaged per¬ 
sons at fifteen locations in Fiscal 1970. 

The Company also supports several 
other programs concerned with improv¬ 
ing social equality and opportunity. A 
group of our employees tutors slow 
learners in the inner city. A course in 


minority entrepreneurship is conducted 
under our direction. We encourage 
standards of social progress in conjunc¬ 
tion with our new plant locations. We 
teach a public-service nutrition educa¬ 
tion course on a regular basis in ghetto 
areas. 

Like most Americans, we were sur¬ 
prised and disturbed during the year 
by the evidence of malnutrition among 
the poor in the United States. In an 
appearance before the United States 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, which has been in¬ 
vestigating hunger and malnutrition, 
we pledged complete cooperation to do 
whatever can reasonably be done to erad¬ 
icate this problem. The presentation sug¬ 
gested a number of positive approaches. 

People 

Mr. Colin S. Gordon, Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, retired from 
active management on May 1, 1969. Mr. 
Gordon has been a key executive in the 
growth and progress of the Company 
for decades and will continue to offer 
his guidance as a Director. 

On November 1, 1968, Mr. Howard 
Hall, a distinguished businessman and 
civic leader in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
has given much to our Company, re¬ 
signed from the Board in accordance 
with retirement policy. 

On November 1, four new Directors 
were elected: 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Board and Direc¬ 
tor, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
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Overlooking San Francisco Bay from atop Ghirardelli Square is The 
Magic Pan, one of two specialty restaurants by that name in San 
Francisco which were acquired by Quaker in January, 1969. The res¬ 
taurants serve a wide variety of delicious foods, all of them wrapped in 
crepes, such as those shown here, which are prepared by a unique process. 


and former Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago; 

W. Fenton Guinee, Group Vice Presi¬ 
dent — Corporate Development; 

Kenneth Mason, Group Vice Presi¬ 
dent— Grocery Products; 

Archibald McClure, Group Vice Presi¬ 
dent — Manufacturing and Purchasing. 

Messrs. Guinee, Mason and McClure 
were also appointed to serve on the 
Executive Committee. 

The Company appointed new Vice 
Presidents during the year, whose photo¬ 
graphs and titles appear on page 14. 
The new Vice Presidents have an aver¬ 
age age of 43, and we think typify the 
youth, capability and vigor which exist 
throughout our organization. Our em¬ 
phasis on advanced management train¬ 
ing for key personnel was further 
increased during the year, and our 
long-range program of anticipating or¬ 


ganizational needs as we grow was sub¬ 
stantially strengthened. 

• • • 

We are pleased with the Company's 
progress in Fiscal 1969 and in the last 
five years. We believe we have a fine 
base from which to build, and a fine or¬ 
ganization which will produce sound 
growth. 

Particular thanks have been earned 
by our 22,000 shareholders and 11,880 
employees throughout the world as we 
conclude a very good year and look for¬ 
ward to another one. 


D 


Chairman of the Board 






President 

September 10, 1969 
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new vice presidents 



Lawrence C. Burns, Vice President — 
Product Management; 

William S. Robinson, Vice President — 
Product Management. 



During the year, the men shown below 
were appointed Vice Presidents of the 
Company. (Captions read from left to 
right.) 


Frederick D. Montgomery, 

Vice President — Burry; 

Samuel T. Gentles, Vice President — 
Product Development; 

Henry T. Chandler, Vice President — 
Grocery Products Sales. 



Richard D. Denison, 
Vice President 
and Treasurer; 
Robert N. Thurston, 
Vice President — 
Public Relations. 



Peter B. Warner, Production. 
Vice President — Europe. 





















adjusted consolidated sales growth 

by product categories 

To permit better evaluation of our posi¬ 
tion at the end of Fiscal 1969, all of the 
figures shown below have been adjusted 
to exclude businesses which were di¬ 
vested during the five-year period cov¬ 
ered by this chart. 


MIXES, SYRUP, FROZEN 
FOODS, CORN PRODUCTS 


COOKIES & 
CRACKERS 


PET FOODS 


CHEMICALS 


INSTITUTIONAL & 
OTHER FOODS 
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66 


67 


68 
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SALES IN MILLIONS 
$500 


$508,897,000 


$466,856,000 
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$434,289,000 


400 


$384,494,000 
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200 
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13.8% 
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16.5% 
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23.8% 


12 . 1 % 
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15.8% 
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24.8% 
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15.6% 
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5.8% 
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4.00 DOLLARS 

(Adjusted for 2-for-l stock spli 

t) 
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earnings per share 



return on shareholders’ equity 


•Excludes extraordinary items. 
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technical research expenditures 


30 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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capital expenditures 
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sales growth through new products 
introduced since fiscal 1965 
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financial statements 


accountants’ opinion 

The Quaker Oats Company: 

We have examined the consolidated bal¬ 
ance sheet of The Quaker Oats Company 
and its subsidiaries as of June 30,1969 and 
the related statements of consolidated in¬ 
come and reinvested earnings and changes 
in working capital for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying con¬ 
solidated balance sheet and statement of 
consolidated income and reinvested earn¬ 
ings present fairly the financial position of 
The Quaker Oats Company and its subsid¬ 
iaries at June 30, 1969 and the results of 
their operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted ac¬ 
counting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year; 
and the accompanying statement of con¬ 
solidated changes in working capital for 
the year ended June 30, 1969 presents 
fairly the information shown therein. 

HASKINS & SELLS 

Certified Public Accountants 

Chicago, 

August 20, 1969 
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consolidated balance sheet 


assets 


June 30,1969 June 30,1968 

current assets: thousands of dollars 


Cash 

$ 9,194 

$ 10,063 

U.S. Government and other marketable 
securities, at lower of cost or market 

42,854 

33,631 

Accounts receivable, less reserves 

34,862 

40,261 

Inventories of grain, materials, products 
and supplies, at lower of cost or market 

57,851 

59,950 

Prepaid expenses 

2,260 

3,529 

Total current assets 

147,021 

147,434 


other receivables and investments 

3,537 

4,099 

property, plant and equipment, at cost: 

Land 

4,767 

4,678 

Buildings and improvements 

64,381 

59,963 

Machinery and equipment 

147,838 

138,245 


216,966 

202,886 

Less accumulated depreciation 

75,587 

74,888 


141,399 

127,998 

patents, trade-marks, trade rights, 

goodwill, etc., less amortization 

3,316 

2,106 


$295,273 

$281,637 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 






















the Quaker Oats 
company and 
subsidiaries 
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liabilities 

June 30,1969 

June 30,1968 

current liabilities: 

thousands of dollars 

Notes payable to banks 

$ 9,986 

$ 13,990 

Current maturities of long-term debt 

2,722 

2,668 

Accounts payable 

23,231 

19,884 

Income taxes payable 

4,852 

6,365 

Other accrued liabilities 

23,192 

18,785 

Dividends payable 

2,797 

2,571 

Total current liabilities 

66,780 

64,263 

long-term debt, less current maturities: 

3V2% notes, $2,000,000 due annually to 1977 

14,000 

16,000 

Obligations of foreign subsidiaries 

4,556 

5,073 


18,556 

21,073 

deferred income taxes 

14,258 

12,926 

shareholders’ equity: 

Preferred, $50. par value, $3 cumulative 
convertible, authorized 169,004 shares; 

issued 163,272 shares 

8,163 

— 

Preferred, $100. par value, 6% cumulative 

— 

18,000 

Common, $5. par value, 
at June 30,1969, authorized 15,000,000 shares; 

issued 8,423,793 shares 

42,119 

41,113 

Amount in excess of par value 

15,688 

10,018 

Reinvested earnings 

139,567 

129,996 


205,537 

199,127 

Less stock held in treasury (at cost): 

Preferred (95,489 shares) 

— 

13,299 

Common (194,600 shares, 1969; 67,100, 1968) 

9,858 

2,453 


195,679 

183,375 


$295,273 

$281,637 

























statement of consolidated income and reinvested earnings 


year ended June 30 

revenues: thousands of dollars 

1969 

1968 

Sales 

$553,879 

$547,194 

Other income —net 

2,738 

956 

costs and expenses: 

556,617 

548,150 

Cost of goods sold 

375,661 

382,419 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

129,675 

122,693 

Interest expense 

2,083 

2,315 


507,419 

507,427 

income before federal and foreign income taxes 

49,198 

40,723 

Federal and foreign income taxes 

23,492 

19,400 

income before extraordinary items 

25,706 

21,323 

Extraordinary (charges) credits 

(1,092) 

— 

net income 

reinvested earnings 

24,614 

21,323 

Balance at beginning of year 

129,996 

118,890 


154,610 

140,213 

Dividends: Preferred stock 

495 

507 

Common stock 

Excess of cost over par value of treasury 

10,704 

9,710 

preferred stock retired (95,489 shares) 

3,844 

— 


15,043 

10,217 

Balance at end of year 

income per common share: 

$139,567 

$129,996 

Income before extraordinary items 

$3.06 

$2.58 

Extraordinary (charges) credits 

(.13) 

— 

Net income 

$2.93 

$2.58 


See accompanying notes to financial statements. 







































the Quaker Oats 
company and 
subsidiaries 


1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

$555,133 

$498,358 

$461,288 

$433,461 

881 

432 

519 

110 

556,014 

498,790 

461,807 

433,571 

403,010 

358,178 

328,287 

316,971 

115,132 

103,750 

99,975 

85,160 

2,417 

1,950 

1,462 

1,298 

520,559 

463,878 

429,724 

403,429 

35,455 

34,912 

32,083 

30,142 

16,673 

17,340 

15,772 

15,921 

18,782 

17,572 

16,311 

14,221 

898 

— 

— 

— 

19,680 

17,572 

16,311 

14,221 

108,606 

100,466 

93,558 

88,756 

128,286 

118,038 

109,869 

102,977 

528 

568 

581 

612 

8,868 

8,864 

8,822 

8,807 

9,396 

9,432 

9,403 

9,419 

$118,890 

$108,606 

$100,466 

$ 93,558 

$2.27 

.11 

$2.11 

$1.96 

$1.70 

$2.38 

$2.11 

$1.96 

$1.70 
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statement of consolidated changes in working capital 


year ended June 30 

1969 

1968 

sources of working capital: 

thousands of dollars 

Net income 

$24,614 

$21,323 

Depreciation and amortization 

9,335 

8,732 

Deferred income taxes 

1,332 

1,971 

Sales of capital assets 

5,700 

3,407 

Common stock issued under 
stock option plans 

6,602 

4,838 

Other —net 

169 

757 


47,752 

41,028 

uses of working capital: 

Property, plant and equipment 

27,911 

23,554 

Cash dividends 

11,199 

10,217 

Treasury common stock —net 

7,332 

1,806 

Patents, trade-marks, trade rights, goodwill, etc. 

1,723 

— 

Decrease in long-term debt 

2,517 

1,819 


50,682 

37,396 

increase (decrease) in working capital 

$(2,930) 

$ 3,632 
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the Quaker Oats 
company and 
subsidiaries 


notes to financial statements 


The consolidated financial statements include The Quaker Oats Company and all 
its subsidiaries. The balance sheet at June 30, 1969 includes net assets of com¬ 
panies located as follows: 

thousands of dollars 



U.S. and 
Canada 

Europe and 
Australia 

Latin 

America 

Current assets 

$125,214 

$15,941 

$5,867 

Current liabilities 

51,524 

11,499 

3,757 

Net current assets 

73,690 

4,442 

2,110 

Other assets 

4,563 

1,859 

431 

Properties, less accumulated depreciation 

125,008 

13,828 

2,562 


203,261 

20,129 

5,103 

Other liabilities, etc. 

26,929 

5,222 

663 


$176,332 

$14,907 

$4,440 


Foreign currency items have been translated to U. S. dollars at current ex¬ 
change rates, except property, plant and equipment and related depreciation, which 
have been translated at rates at time of acquisition. 

The reserves for possible loss on uncollectible accounts deducted from accounts 
receivable amounted to $1,603,000 at June 30, 1969 and $1,861,000 at June 30, 1968. 

During the year, the Company sold its domestic agricultural products business 
and made provisions for losses to be incurred on the ultimate disposition of re¬ 
maining unsold feed manufacturing equipment. These extraordinary items, to¬ 
gether with additional provisions for losses related to businesses previously 
disposed of, totalled $1,969,000, which after related tax provisions resulted in a 
net extraordinary charge of $1,092,000. Domestic agricultural products sales were 
$44,982,000 and $63,325,000 in the years ended June 30, 1969 and June 30, 1968, 
respectively. 

Provisions for depreciation (substantially at straight-line rates) included in 
the statement of consolidated income aggregated $8,785,000 and $8,299,000 for the 
years ended June 30, 1969 and June 30, 1968, respectively. 

Provisions for Federal and foreign income taxes include $1,332,000 and 
$1,971,000 for the years ended June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1968, respectively, for 
deferred tax liability relating to depreciation for tax purposes, and are reduced 
by the Federal investment credits of $969,000 in 1969 and $586,000 in 1968. 


























notes continued 


Pension expense totalled $4,427,000 for Fiscal 1969 and $3,973,000 for Fiscal 
1968 under plans of the Company and its subsidiaries (which cover most employees) 
including as to the principal plans, amortization of prior service cost over 40 years. 
Pension funds are in excess of the actuarily computed value of the vested benefits. 

At June 30, 1969, 299,835 unissued shares of common stock were reserved for 
issuance upon the exercise of outstanding stock options and an additional 144,202 
unissued shares were available as of that date for granting additional options 
under the Company's managerial stock option plans. Option prices range from 
$28.31 to $60.38 per share. During the year ended June 30, 1969 options covering 
74,560 shares were granted, options for 201,152 shares were exercised and options 
for 9,716 shares were terminated. 

Changes in Common stock, Amount in excess of par value, and Common stock 
held in treasury during the year ended June 30, 1969 are summarized as follows: 


Balance at beginning of year 
Stock options exercised 
Conversion of 

$3 preferred stock 
Purchase of common stock 
Sale of common stock 
to trustee of profit 
sharing plan (deduct) 

Balance at end of year 



amounts in thousands of dollars 


Common stock 

Amount in 
excess of 
par value 

Common stock 
held in treasury 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

8,222,623 

$41,113 

$10,018 

67,100 

$2,453 

201,152 

1,006 

5,596 
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1 

134,300 

7,654 



73 

(6,800) 

(249) 

8,423,793 

$42,119 

$15,688 

194,600 

$9,858 


In November, 1968 the shareholders of the Company approved the exchange 
of 84,511 shares of outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock, $100 par value, 
for 169,022 shares of a new $3 cumulative convertible preferred stock, $50 par 
value. Each share of the $3 preferred stock is convertible at the holder's option 
into 1.1 shares of common stock and after five years may be redeemed by the 
Company at $58 per share. The shareholders also approved the retirement of 
95,489 shares of 6% preferred stock then held in the treasury and authorized 
1,500,000 shares of preference stock, without par value, of which none had been 
issued as of June 30, 1969. 

The Company is engaged in negotiations for the acquisition of Fisher-Price 
Toys, Inc., essentially for cash. If successfully completed, working capital will be 
reduced by up to $10,000,000 and long-term borrowing under existing loan agree¬ 
ments will be increased by up to $35,000,000. 

The Company has an agreement to sell to an institutional investor on or before 
March 31, 1972, $25,000,000 of 6 l /£% promissory notes due April 1, 1994. Under 
terms of the agreement, $100,090,000 of reinvested earnings as of June 30, 1969 
was not available for payment of cash dividends and/or certain other distributions 
to preferred and common shareholders. 































board of directors 


* Donold B. Lourie 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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President, Illinois Tool Works, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Group Vice President — 
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President and Chief Executive Officer 

Arthur M. Wood 

President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 


* Members of the Executive Committee 

John Stuart 
Director — Emeritus 

R. Douglas Stuart 
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directors 



W. Fenton Guinee 
(left) and Robert D. 
Stuart, Jr. in the re¬ 
search reception area 



Inspecting cookies produced 
on pilot machinery are 
Frank C. Schell, Jr. (left) 
and Archibald McClure. 


(1. to r.) Merrill E. Olsen, 
Silas S. Cathcart and 
Donold B. Lourie, 
in the bio-chemistry 
research area. 



John D’Arcy, Jr. 
in the process 
analysis area. 



In the nutritional 
services area, 
Gilbert H. 
Scribner, Jr. 



Lawrence A. 
Kimpton in 
chemical research 
laboratory. 
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The John Stuart Research Laboratories 
at Barrington, Illinois, are the focal 
point of Quaker's rapidly expanding re¬ 
search and development program. Fol¬ 
lowing a recent Board of Directors 
meeting there, Directors inspected the 
facility, including a new wing com¬ 
pleted in March, 1969. 


H W. Fenton 

Guinee (left) 
and Augustin 
S. Hart, Jr. 
hear a 
cereals 
research 
progress 
report. 




Kenneth Mason (left) 
and Arthur M. Wood in 
discussion under the 
green glow of the pet 
foods pilot plant lights. 
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facilities 


general offices 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 

research center 

John Stuart Research Laboratories; The Dog and Cat 
Kennels for Nutritional Research, Barrington, Illinois 

sales offices 

Principal cities of the United States 
and other countries 


united states 
plant locations 

Akron, Ohio 
Belle Glade, Florida 
Buena Park, California 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Corsicana, Texas 
Danville, Illinois 
Depew, New York 
Doraville, Georgia 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Evanston, Illinois 
Los Angeles, California 
Marion, Ohio 
Memphis, Tennessee 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Oregon, Illinois 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 
Pekin, Illinois 
Rockford, Illinois 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sherman, Texas 
Shiremanstown, Pennsylvania 
Wilmington, California 


TRANSFER AGENTS 

The Northern Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, New York 10015 


international 
plant locations 
AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne, Australia 
CANADA 

Burnaby, British Columbia 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Streetsville, Ontario 
Trenton, Ontario 
EUROPE 

Antwerp, Belgium 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Dordrecht, The Netherlands 
Ijmuiden, The Netherlands 
Nakskov, Denmark 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Sheffield, United Kingdom 
Southall, United Kingdom 
Whitehaven, United Kingdom 
LATIN AMERICA 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Cali, Colombia 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 
Valencia, Venezuela 


REGISTRARS 

Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Bankers Trust Company 
New York, New York 10017 


DIVIDENDS 

Disbursed directly by 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Office of the Secretary 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 































